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after Prynne's punishment, John Lilburne was whipped through the streets for denying the jurisdiction of Star Chamber. The Ship-Money Writ of 1636 provoked a more general quarrel. Charles asked the opinion of the judges, and ten of the twelve replied that he was within his rights to levy it. The judgment was felt to reflect merely their dependence on the King. Lord Saye decided to defy it, and persuaded a friend in a neighbouring county to do the same. For some unexplained reason, the second was made the test case, and the name of John Hampden immortalized. And thus a lawsuit about a matter of 313. 6d. (seven guineas, as we should call it) became the battle-ground for two theories of government, two contrasted philosophies of human life.
Probably at Lord Bedford's suggestion Hampden had chosen as his advocates Robert Holbourne and Oliver St. John. The latter was the more powerful. He waived the plea that precedent only warranted the collection of ship-money in coastwise counties. He allowed that the King alone could decide when England was in danger for need of a fleet. But he argued that in such an emergency the King must call Parliament before levying ship-money, for Parliament was the only safeguard of the rights of property. This argument, sound politics perhaps, seems to us an extraordinary plea in a law court. But every one knew that this was no ordinary lawsuit.
The Crown lawyers proved that precedents sanctioned the levy of ship-money without Parliament's consent, their opponents that it was only an occasional, not a regular tax, They argued that the King was claiming a tiny sum in order to safeguard the nation's wealth; Hampden's lawyers showed that such a principle sanctioned all illegal taxation. The latter indeed made it look as if ship-money was not a mere expedient for increasing the navy, but a prelude to despotism based on arbitrary taxation of every kind. They have imposed their view on the majority of historians. Finally, Holbowie outbid St John with the